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The Educational Value of Modern Languages. 



A Paper Written for the California High School Association. 



By Valentin Buehner, Teacher of Modern Languages, 
High School, San Jose, Cal. 



In his lecture on the study of modern languages before the Modern 
Language Association in 1889, James Russell Lowell says that before 
1808 there was at Harvard University no regularly appointed tutor in 
French, but a stray Frenchman was caught now and then, and kept as 
long as he could endure the baiting of his pupils. If he failed as a 
teacher, he commonly turned dancing master. By hook or by crook some 
enthusiasts managed to learn German, but there was no official teacher 
until about 1825, when Dr. Follen was appointed. Another old Harvard 
student relates that it was with no little difficulty that a volunteer class 
of eight was formed. They were looked upon with very much the amaze- 
ment with which a class in some obscure dialect of the remotest Orient 
would now be regarded. But to-day, all this has changed. There are 
now at Harvard University more professors and assistants employed in 
teaching modern languages than there were students of them when these 
men attended college. 

Many causes have worked together to bring about this change. Mod- 
ern inventions, such as the railroads, steamships and the telegraph have 
annihilated distance. The immense progress in the manufacturing indus- 
tries has made it desirable to enter the markets of the world. The unusual 
activity in all departments of science and learning has made it necessary 
to knew the chief European languages, so as to be in closer touch with 
the new discoveries and theories that are continually advanced by the 
scholars of the various nations. Not the least cause, however, of the 
greater esteem in which the modern languages are held, has been their 
being themselves raised to a higher level through the investigations and 
achievements of modern philology. While before the great labors of 
Grimm and others, only the classical languages were considered worthy 
of the attention of scholars, it has since then been found that in the 
modern languages, philology first gathers its real blossoms and fruits. 
The growth of the languages could only then be traced to its ultimate 
conclusions, when the modem languages were made the starting point as 
well as the culminating point of philological investigations. 

The question immediately before us to-day is, what claim have the 
modern languages to be made an integral part of the secondary school 
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course? Our commercial age clamors for a practical education, an edu- 
cation that will assist the student to enter the race in the struggle for 
existence with a chance to compete successfully with his fellow-compet- 
itors. In my opinion, the schools should not too readily yield to this 
clamor, but should rather assume a conservative attitude; for it is they 
that link the present to the past as well as to the future. They should, 
therefore, look farther than the immediate demands of the present time. 
They cannot make it their object primarily to turn out artisans, or 
artists, or scholars, or professional men, but they must direct their efforts 
toward producing all round human beings, educated up to the culture of 
the present day. The education for special callings must follow the 
general training. 

It is remarkable, however, how few of the patrons of our schools look 
at education in this way. With them, the "bread and butter" question is 
the most important and demands recognition. The interest which the 
common man takes in education, especially in this country with its 
democratic institutions, has gradually caused the schools to come in 
closer touch with actual life. It is, therefore, desirable that the subjects 
taught at school should hav->, a practical as well as an educational value. 

The modern languages answer these requirements in an eminent de- 
gree. They give the student a valuable linguistic discipline by making him 
compare the idioms and constructions of his own language with those of 
the foreign tongue. They open up to him a beautiful literature and the 
thoughts and sentiments of another race, and thus enrich his own soul 
and intellect. They make him more broad minded by teaching him that 
there are other races who have fought the battle of existence and of 
civilization outside of his own, and that there are other nations beyond the 
confines of his own who have written pages of history. 

Of the practical side we need say little here. The commercial spirit 
which has entered the lists of the world in the conquest of new markets 
takes care of that. We will only say that the professors in our univer- 
sities find it necessary to direct their students to study the modern 
languages, if they would do the best work in their different depart- 
ments. 

With the growing importance of the modern languages, there has 
taken place a corresponding development in the methods of teaching 
them. At first they were taught either without any system whatever, 
merely with the object of learning to speak them, or they were taught in 
the same manner as the dead languages. Then there were the adherents 
of the "natural method," who promised to make the learning of the lan- 
guage as pleasant and as facile as the child learns its mother tongue. But 
by this method, only superficial results were produced. 
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In Europe, the advocates of the phonetic method have found many 
followers within the last few decades. 

But of late there has been a revulsion from all of these special meth- 
ods. It is now recognized by the most advanced educators, that the 
study of a foreign language must at the same time furnish linguistic 
discipline, i. e., it must give the student a better command of his own 
mother tongue. The severe drill of the ancient languages must be com- 
bined with the advantages which the modern languages offer as such. 
To this end, the grammatical laws of the language are made the basis 
of instruction; with this is combined drill in the spoken language; the 
student is introduced into the foreign literature as early as possible, and 
his literary taste is appealed to and developed ; he is made acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the people whose language he studies by being 
brought in direct contact with their modes of feeling and thinking; all 
kinds of helps, such as illustrations, maps, etc., are used to enliven the 
instruction; in short, "Let there be Life!" is made the watchword, in 
order that the student's interest may be aroused to the highest pitch ; for 
it is recognized that interest is the soul of pedagogy, but not the least 
important of all, his conception of the human race is broadened by making 
use of the achievements of modern philology; the history of words and 
their changes in form and meaning are occasionally brought to his atten- 
tion, the close relation existing between English and other European 
tongues is made clear, and he learns the important fact that language is 
not something dead and petrified, but that it is a living and ever growing 
organism. 

These are, in brief, some of the aims of modern language teaching, 
and it is apparent that such teaching and such learning possess a high 
disciplinary value. But to teach the languages with such results, we need 
competent teachers. It is only too true that in the past the modern lan- 
guages have too often occupied the position of a step-child in the school 
course. Any one that could speak a few words in the foreign tongue, or 
had acquired it by some lightning process, perhaps in a six weeks' course, 
or had taken it a year or two at the university, was considered good 
enough to teach the class. On the other hand, no other teacher is so 
readily criticized as the teacher of modern languages. Anybody that has 
a smattering of the language or knows some dialect of it, considers him- 
self called upon to find fault with the teacher's accent, and everybody 
claims to know much better than the teacher by what method he should 
teach. What we need, then, is teachers who are masters of their subject, 
who have a thorough knowledge not only of the grammar of the lan- 
guage, and who can speak it, but who also have a good literary and 
philological training, as well as a liberal education in other branches. Such 
teachers will not be easily swayed by criticism, for they know what they 
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want, and they are confident that the results of their teaching will be 
generally satisfactory in the end. 

Some of the arguments advanced in favor of the study of foreign lan- 
guages apply as well to the study of the ancient languages. But we 
think that the modern languages have a few advantages over the ancient 
languages, from an educational as well as from a practical standpoint. 
They come nearer home ; we find in them modern life and modern ideas 
brought down to the present day and not a life and ideas removed from us 
by thousands of years ; they are more or less similar in construction, and 
very much simplified as compared with the ancient languages, and for 
that reason, because we proceed from the nearer to the more remote, the 
student makes better progress in them and sooner obtains actual results. 

The argument that Latin should be studied before the modern lan- 
guages because it makes the acquisition of the latter easier, is unpedagog- 
ical, for it causes the pupil to proceed from the more complex to the 
simpler. It often happens that, on account of the wide gap existing be- 
tween English and Latin, the student is discouraged and abandons all 
language study forever. A modern language is a much better and more 
reasonable introduction to Latin than vice versa. This is recognized in 
the secondary schools of Europe, where the tendency is to begin with 
a modern language, and it has been found that, under those circum- 
stances, as much is now accomplished in Latin in six years as formerly 
in eight. 

It is to be regretted that the study of modern languages is not more 
encouraged by our State University, but on the contrary is discouraged 
by discriminating in favor of the ancient languages. The present en- 
trance requirements compel smaller high schools who can afford 
to teach but one foreign language, to decide upon Latin, in order to enable 
their graduates to enter the chief departments of the university, when 
a modern language would be of much greater benefit to the majority of 
the students, and much more acceptable to the community. Some of 
the eastern universities have for these and other reasons removed Latin 
from the list of subjects prescribed for admission. We representatives 
of modern culture ask nothing unreasonable ; all we ask is, that the mod- 
ern languages be given a fair chance, and that they be placed on an 
equal footing with the ancient languages, and we are confident that the 
relation between them will in time adjust itself. 

In conclusion I wish to refer to a conference of principals and teachers 
of secondary schools which has recently been held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and which has adopted the following recommendations: The triennium 
should be made the basis of the school system ; the primary and grammar 
schools should consist of three years each; then there should be a lower 
and an upper high school of three years each; the college course giving 
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the degi je of A. B. should be three years ; special studies and post-gradu- 
ate work should then be pursued for three years more, leading up to 
the degree of Ph. D. (The secondary schools of France have recently 
been re-organized on the same basis.) The conference further recom- 
mends that a modern language should be begun in the first year of the 
lower high school, and Latin in the third ; Greek should be taught at the 
college. These seem to be very good suggestions, and it seems desirable 
that we should work toward the end of obtaining such a well organized 
educational system. 

I close with a plea that the modern languages be given a proper 
place in the school course, and that they be put in the hands of teachers 
who are well prepared for their work, and we are confident that they will 
win for themselves the position which they by rights ought to occupy. 



Arno Holz*. 



(Fiir die Padagogischen Monatshefte. ) 



Von O. E. Le&sittg, JPh. JD. t Smith College. 



(Fortsetzung und Schluss.) 

War Arno Holz bis dahin ein „naiv schaffender" Kunstler gewesen, so schien 
er sich jetzt in theoretischen Spekulationen verlieren zu wo lien. Er ging daran, 
sich durch den Berg der bestehenden Asthetik durchzuarbeiten, urn in das gelobte 
Land der wahren Kunst zu gelangen. Er wurde Stammgast in der Bibliothek. Er 
studierte sowohl Aristoteles, LesBing und Winkelmann, als Mill, Comte, Spencer, 
Taine und Zola. Man hat in diesem seinem Theoretisieren eine Schwache kiinstleri- 
scher Veranlagung sehen wollen. Sehr mit Unrecht. Gerade die bedeutendsten 
Kunstler sind in ihrer Entwicklung immer an einen Punkt gekommen, wo sie sich. 
tiber ihr Schaffen Rechenschaft gaben, wo sie sich durch theoretische Studien die 
Grundlagen zu reicherer Tatigkeit zu bauen suchten: Lionardo da Vinci, Albrecht 
Dtlrer, Schiller, Goethe, Hebbel, Ludwig, um nur einige zu nennen. 

In einem ausserordentlich anschaulich geschriebenen Buch — Die Kunst, Ihr 
Wissen und Ihre Gesetze, Berlin 1891, II. Heft 1892 — hat Arno Holz erzahlt, wie 
er die Wahrheit suchte, und wie er endlich sein neues Kunstgesetz fand. Im Wi- 
derspruch gegen Zola erreichte er nach heissem Bemiihen das Ziel. Hatten die Ge- 
bruder Hart in ihren Kritischen Waffengangen den Versuch Zolas, den Roman „wis- 
senschaftlich" zu machen, angegriffen und erklart, der Romandichter Zola sei immer- 
hin ein Stern, der Theoretiker hochstens ein Nebelstem, so drang Arno Holz tiefer. 
Er wies nach, dass von Zolas Theorie das Richtige Taine angehore, und nur das Ver- 
kehre Zolas alleiniges Eigentum sei. Nicht, die Kunst zur Wissenschaf t zu machen, 
gait es, sondern die Wissenschaft der Kunst zu finden. Taine hatte mit der Er- 

* ) In dem ersten Teile dieses Artikels, der im Maihef te der P.M. erschien, ist ein 
sinnentstellender Druckfehler stehen geblieben. Auf Seite 180 muss es in der fiinf- 
ten Linie des dritten Abschnittes statt „Lieder eines Narren" — Lieder einea Moder- 
nen heissen. 



